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HISTOKY AND BIOLOGY OF PEAR BLIGHT. 

BY J. C. ARTHUR. 

To the American orchardist or nurseiyman the name of pear 
blight, or fire blight, as it is often called, brings to mind a serious 
malady of fruit trees, which has been the theme of incessant dis- 
cussion b}^ horticultural writers and speakers since the earliest 
days of fruit culture in this country. The most marked features 
of the disease were admirably characterized by William Cpxe^ at 
the beginning of the present century, in the following words : 
“ That species of blight which is sometimes called the fire blight, 
frequently destroys trees in the fullest apparent vigor and health, 
in a few hours, turning the leaves suddenly brown, as if they had 
passed through a hot flame, and causing a morbid matter to exude 
from the pores of the bark, of a black ferruginous appearance ; 
this happens through the whole course of the warm season, more 
frequently in weather both hot and moist.” The disease occurs 
from Canada and Minnesota on the north, to Georgia and Louis- 
iana on the south, and from the eastern limit of the Rocky 
Mountains to the Atlantic ocean. No part of this vast extent of 
countr}^ is exempt, although it does not appear with the same 
frequency and power in all localities, and is usually rare in the 
immediate vicinit}^ of the sea-coast. 

So far as at present known, it is exclusively confined to this 
part of North America. This is partly inferred from the absence 
of any distinct mention of such a disease in the horticultural 
literature of other regions, and partly from direct testimony. 
Prof. Dwindle, late of the University of California, has told the 
writer that it does not occur on the Pacific coast. Dr. De Bary,^ 
whose word carries great weight, says, after giving a brief 
description of the disease, “this phenomenon is not to my knowl- 
edge known in Europe.” A long account of the disease has been 
published by Dr. Wakker,^ in a gardening journal of Holland, in 
order to learn if it occurs in that country, but up to the present 



' Cultivation of Fruit Trees, Philadelphia, 1817, p. 174. 
2 Yorlesungen fiber Bacterien, 1885, p. 137. 

^ Nederlandsche Tuiuhouwblad, II (Jan. 9, 1886), p. 9. 
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time no dne has intimated any knowledge of it. In a recent 
letter Dr. Masters, editor of the Gardeners’ Chronicle of England, 
says that no such disease has been recognized in the British Isles. 
The testimony of one of our own horticulturists, Prof. Budd,^ of 
Iowa, who is familiar with the disease in this countr}^, and has 
inspected the orchards of the old world far into Russia, is especi- 
ally valuable ; he says no trace of blight of pear- or apple-trees 
can be seen in Europe.” From these statements, and the infer- 
ences to be drawn from other sources, it appears highly probable 
that the disease does not extend to Europe. An account of the 
principal diseases of fruit-trees of New Zealand, b}^ Prof. T. Kirk,^ 
has been published, which describes a disease of the pear known 
in that country as fire blight^ due to a fungus, and another of the 
apple, the American blight, due to an insect. No true pear blight, 
as recognized in the United States, is mentioned, and in a recent 
communication the author has definitely stated that it is not 
known in the colony. Whether it occurs in other parts of the 
world is not yet ascertained, if some slight testimony regarding 
its absence in Japan be excepted. 

It is only within a year or so that European writers have become 
aware of its existence, and this onl}^ through American authors. 
It is remarkable that a disease of such virulence and so easily 
transported should not have found its wa}" across the ocean, when 
one remembers the number of destructive plant maladies that 
America has alread}^ involuntarily foisted upon European culti- 
vators. It will not be profitable to speculate much at this time 
upon the reasons for this, but we may suppose that the small 
exportation of American fruit-trees, or of scions,^ has been a 
factor in keeping it in check. The influence of climate, and some 
less evident factors, need not be discussed in this connection. 

Amount of Loss . — It has already been intimated that pear 
blight is a frequent and destructive affection ; it wfill tend to give 
a fairer appreciation of the subject if it be stated how frequent 
and how destructive it is. Coxe,^ as earl}’^ as 1817, in the oldest 
pomological work by an American author, sa3"s it “ frequentl}" 



' Trans. Minn. Hort. Soc. for 1883, p. 281. 

* Fruit Blights and Diseases of Fruit-trees in New Zealand, 1885. 

^ For an account of the destruction of stored scions by blight, see Rep. 
Hort. Soc. of Mich, for 1881, p. 137. ^ L. c., p. 174. 
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destroys trees in the fullest apparent vigor and he^flth, in a few 
hours ; I have in twenty years lost upwards of fifty trees.” The 
years 1826 and 1832 were notable in horticultural circles for the 
increased prevalence of the disease ; but it was in 1844 that the 
most widespread and fatal epidemic, that the country has yet 
known, occurred. Few, if any, pear-orchards escaped at that 
time without the partial or total loss of many trees, and some 
orchards, even large ones, were quite destro 3 ^ed. The following 
year the epidemic was much lighter, and bad fully disappeared 
by 1846. Although it had subsided as an epidemic, it still 
occurred in localities here and there, and has continued to do so 
until the present time. Judging from the communications in the 
horticultural press, the whole countiy, or various sections of it 
independently, have been subject at various times to epidemic 
visitations, but none have equaled in severity that of the memor- 
able year of 1844. 

It is often maintained that a certain periodicity of occurrence 
is observable, the periods usually being placed at five, ten, or 
twenty" years. A careful examination of the literature of the 
subject, however, gives little support to these views, and makes 
it more probable that the intervals are irregular, and that they 
vary for difi’erent sections of the country. The year of maximum 
prevalence ma^' or ma}^ not be preceded by one in which the 
disease is noticeably common, but it is quite invariably follow^ed 
by a year or two of successive decadence. 

In the absence of exact statistics, which it has not been prac- 
ticable to obtain, something of the important nature of the disease 
may be gathered from the statements of horticultural writers and 
the phraseology which they employ in speaking of it. 

The renowned horticulturist, A. J. Downing, ‘ called it the 
“monstrous malady of the pear.” Chas. R. Baker ^ says it is 
“ the worst malady with which the cultivator of the pear-tree has 
to contend.” In southern Pennsylvania “ the pear is so geperally 
destroyed by the blight,” according to J. B. Garber ^ writing in 
1850, ‘‘that very few trees are to be found.” At Philadelphia, 
however, the disease has been rarely observed, according to 
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